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Repreſentatives of the People. 


GENTLE MEN | 
IT HF patient attention, I obſerve the ac- 
tions of men, never having had any 

Y Y otherdeſign, than from their virtues and 
vices, to amend'my own life, and to paſs in ſilence 
to the grave. But ' unexpectedly, I am led to 
offer ſome teflections upon the faſhion of the times, 
and the purſuits of the nation; not from any de- 
fire I have to dub myſelf an author, as is plain, 
from this letter being anonymous; but for a much 
more honourable reaſon--------becauſe I think it i 


WH 


1; men, as berg; very TO Wording! arg ſpace 


upon mature. reſſection, he thinks th 


: it, 1 


„ 


the FEY of every. man to offer his ſenti ments, when 


* . 


ſued, tend to injure his country. Tb fob ec 


which 1 ſhall lay before you, ſtrikes ne a being 


rtant; and however inelegagtly Imap hen . 
hope the thought and attention hich I. 
given to it, and the conſeg it will abi l 


plead my excule. 


And when we look around to examine who kas 
it moſt in their power to promote the happineſs 
of this country, you cannot wonder that this letter 


is addreſſed to you, as being the REPRESENT 4- 


TIVES and GuaRDIians of the 23000 
7 1 4 x 4 * * 

Wich eonſcious gratitude, irene Wy -\ indi- 
vidual in behalf of the whole, on the many and re- 
peated teſtimonies which you have given to encou- 
rage the induſtry, and to promote the happinels of 
the people you repreſent, by the many ſums of 
vey which you have granted from time to time 

publick undertakings; and I am perfectly con- 
1 that thoſe grants have been made with the 


at intentions. 


Whether all the informations Which have been 
laid before you and the publick, to excite your be- 
_ nevolence to the different objects, have been accom- 
panied with that candour. which you had g right 
to expect, I hall not now. inquire; but Whether 
all thoſe objects which have ſhared your encourage- 
ment, are adva ntageous to the nga. ſeems 
ee, of examination. 
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| 5 | 

for enquiry; and claims an accuracy of Inveſtiga- 
tion, which might lead an abler pen into a much 
larger work than this is intended to be:-----bur 1 
propoſe to be ſhort :--—A few axioms will lay the 
foundation of the preſent enquiry. . 


iſt. *© It is not the number of people that is the 
lory of a ſtate, but the judicious employment of them. 
---- The knowing what employments are moſt be- 
neficial to the publick good, is a matter of the 
firſt conſequence.” e 


2d. In a round of different profeſſions, al muſt 
either abſolutely or relatively depend upon each 
other, and ſome among them will be of that gene- 
ral importance, as in a great meaſure to be the foun- 
gation of all the reſt.“ 5 
zd. © Such primary profeſſians ought chiefly to 
be encouraged, as will naturally ſupport the /e- 
condary ones.” 


4th. Agriculture is the foundation of every 
other art, buſineſs, or profeſſion ; it has therefore 
been the policy of every wiſe and prudent people 
to encourage it to the utmoſt.” 


sth. Agriculture ought to flouriſh to the full 
cultivation” of the land in a nation * before what 
we commonly call manufaures, take place as ar- 

_ ticles of trade and commerce.” FEBS 
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6th. © After cultivation is at its height, thoſe 
manufactures ought firſt to be encouraged which 
work upon materials of our own growth, and /aft 
of all, thoſe which employ foreign materials.” 


Theſe 


„ 

Theſe I coneeive to be rules for independent na- 
tions, but for a ſubordinate” country, they _— 
of ſome variation. 


Ith. A nation limited in her commerce, ben. 
not manufacture ine xportable commodities to ad- 
vantage. 


8th. Until the Fl a e population, it 
muſt be repugnant to her intereſt to work upon 
ſuch manufactures, even for her own conſumption, 
becauſe it is employing her people to conſiderable RE 
loſs, even though the materials are her own; but E=: 
when they are foreign, te injury 1s conſiderably | 
increafed. 


gth. The maxim then for a nation fo circum- 
ſtanced, unalterably to purſue, is to adhere ftri#tly 
to agriculture, and fuch manufactures only, as ſhc 
can export to large profit. 


Theſe I conceive to be undeniable rules for the 
production of happineſs and wealth to any nation, 
but more particularly to this, and at once lead me 
to the preſent 1 . 


The ſingle object which has prevailed . me to 
undertake it, I am ſenfible will excite ſurprize in 
the advocates for. manufactures, and wilt probably 
enrage all thoſe immediately intereſted- But in- 
deed, it is with aftaruſhment I behold the feveriſn 
zeal of the public in behalf of what _y call manu- 
* ER 213 e 


Jam inclined to believe, nay, F am ſure, that 
many of the perſons who efpouſe this cauſe, do it 
from a conviction, that it is for the benefit of the 
kingdom; but I am no leſs convinced, that the 

bulk 


J 


bulk of the people who appear in the throng, 
are warped by other cauſes: One ſet is courting 
vulgar popularity, and the others ate intereſted 


in the event A double influence upon the 


minds of men, which ever hutries them into zeal 
of a dangerous tendeney, be the object what it 
may; and often, like the rapid flood that caries 
all before it, bears down in ſilence, men of diſ- 
cerning judgment, and whoſe cool and diſpaſſio- 
nate reflections are moſt important and intereſting 
to the happineſs of the people. 


This is the ſubject, which has for ſome time 


monqpolized the publick attention: I propoſe to exa- 
mige the utility of the mealure, not in that exten- 
ſiyre manner it admits. of, but only in a few parti- 
culars.----It appears to me a ſubject, pregnant 
with ſuch unhappy conſequences to our well being, 
as to claim your moſt ſerious conlideration.——— 
Whether, what I propoſe to offer, ſhall have any 

weight, can only be ſubmitted to your judgment. 


Charitable motives have been urged, as the 


——but J do conceive, - that the more real their 
diſtreſſes are, the more that reality will prove the 


zeal for manufactures, to be diametrically oppoſite 


to the true intereſt of the nation. 


1 


[38-93 
>To illuſtrate: this, it ſeems. worthy of enquiry, 
whence theſe crying diſtreſſes have ariſen.—— -I 
know the faſhionable reply will be, from the re- 
peated prorogations of parliament, abſentees, and 
the importation of foreign manufactures.” Upon 

a ſuperficial view, | theſe reaſons ſtrike the imagi- 
nition with conviction ; and to avoid tedious argu- 
ments, ſuppoſe We admit theſe cauſes to have con- 
tributed as largely as the manufacturers would have 
us believe, or. wholly, if they pleaſe——yet, I 
think it will not be difficult to prove, that the foun- 
dation thereof ſprings originally from another cauſe, 
viz. that this cannot be a manufacturing coun- 
try; [ mean of ſilken and woollen goods And 
Ithink the trumpited diſtreſſes of the manufac- 
turers are ſtrong 'teſtimonies of it; for where the 
manufaQures of any country are fo feeble, as to 
fend 29,000 artiſts a begging (as hath been aſſerted) 
by ſuch an event, as the prorogation of a national 
aſſembly, a few months earlier than uſual, it de- 
monſtrates I think, that ſuch manufactures. ſtand 
upon a tickliſn foundation ; and any fabrick that 
has fo little ſtability. as to be torn to pieces. by 
every guſt of wind, can have no permanence in 
Itſelf, and conſequently can afford none to a nation, 
and therefore, are not the purſuits for this country. 

- And the iftreſſes certainly prove that 

theſe manufactures are over- done; that is, that too 
many people are bred manufacturers of fabricks 
which we cannot | conſume, and what is much 
worſe, which we cannot export. Hence it ſeems 
to be a query, worthy of your conſideration, whe- 
ther the publick encouragement which has been 
iven for ſome years paſt, has not increaſed the 
miſchief; that is, whether the £20,000 (or there- 
abouts) which have been given to the filken and 
woollen manufactures, have not invited more 
people 
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people to apprentice their children to thoſe callings, 
than would otherwiſe: have done ſo, had no other. 
encouragement been given, than the internal de- 
mand. If upon mature reflection, you ſhould 
reſolve in the affirmative, you will confider whe- 
ther it will not be conſiſtent with your wiſdom, 
and the happineſs of the nation, to withhold any 
further encouragement to purſuits ſa productive of 
diſtreſs to thouſands of individuals, and therefore 
injurious in an infinite degree, to the people you 
repreſent. ee 1 


Let Gentlemen reflect a moment. Twenty 


ſeven thouſand manfacturers of filk and woollen 


goods were ſaid to be ſent a-begging, (the maſter 
manufacturers told us ſo.) By the miſtaken zeal 
then for manufactures: which we cannar fell (for 
conſuming at home is not ſelling) we have 27,009 
people to ſupport by charity.--—-A pretty tale for 
the maſter manufacturers to tell, to gull the pub- 


This aſſertion of theirs, really ſtrikes me as 
being ſo much exaggerated, that my only ſurprize 
would be, how the publick could have given any 
credit at all to their repreſentations, did not ſome 
experience of mankind inform me, that where 
profit is the object on one hand, and defamation on 
the other, avarice will miſrepreſent in order to im- 
poſe upon the credulous, and prejudice will 
join in the vulgar cry, in order to imprint inde- 
lible ſtains of diſhonour upon the object of its 
efivy, or reſentnenrt. 
But I will not follow the example of the maſter 
manufacturers and their aſſociates, in magnify- 
ing our ſorrows, truth, being the fngle object 'of 


third of them men, one ibird women, and the 


27, 000 manufacturers. 


quently, according to the repreſentation of the 


(though I hope the contrary) this is a conſideration 


10 ] 


my enquiry, and therefore, I will, not aſl mp 
felf of their miſrepreſentation. or miſtake, but 
will examine the matter with: mn — 
honeſt intentions. 


We have been d, that 27,000 a 
of filken and woollen goods, wer e ſtarxving for 
want of employment, by which, we are taught 
to underſtand, that they are really manufacturers, 
and that the children and other perſons dependent 
upon, but incapable of aſſiſting in the fabricks, 
are not ue into the number. 


of our given number, I Mall ſuppoſe 3 


OS, 
n 


remaining third young lads and girls employed ass 
quill-boys, ſpinners, &c. which: ane "A our 


If this diviſion of them be woe, (bus "if not 
txactly true, I hope it will be at leaſt admitted as 
being candid) we have q, ooo women 9,000 youn- 
ger people, and 9,000. men, the latter of whom 
I thall ſuppoſe to be the huſhands of the women. 
Now, if we calculate each married couple to 
have only two children, that will add to our 
number 18,000; half of which I ſuppoſe to be 

employed as quill-boys, ſpinners, &c. as before- 
mentioned. —'This will leave the children, (whom 
we may reaſonably conclude are incapable of aſſiſt- 
ance in the manufactures) at 9, ooo and conſe- 


maſter manufacturers, the number of paupers 
at once thrown upon the publick, amount to 
36,000.—----If we are not impoſed upon ta ou. 
firſt number, and that our ſuppoſition; be true 


ſhocking to humanity, and truly alarming to a 
nation ; 
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manufacturers which were ſaid to be ſtarving. 


| „ 
nation; and in my mind, is a ſtrong illuſt ration, 
that theſe manufaftures are repugnant io the trus 
intereſt of the kingdom. We Et 


But let us examine the point comparatively.---- 
The linen is our ſtaple manufacture would 
be glad to know whether the prorogation, the ab- 
ſentees, or any other of the cauſes which are ſaid 
to have ſo much affected the ſilken and woollen 
manufactures, as ta have thrown 36,002 people 
upon the publick, have ſent any, and what num- 
ber of linen manufacturers a begging ? - ſuppoſe 
not a man, woman, or child, How many have 


the cauſes urged for the late and preſent diſtreſſes, 


thrown upon the benevolent publick, of ploughmen, 
and country labourers ? I conclude not one, we 
have full employment for them all. 


By this contraſt, may we not conclude, that 
the diſtreſſes which the manufacturers labour 
under, do not ariſe from the cauſes fo ſtrongly 
urged by many, but ſpring originally from the pur- 
ſuit of ſuch manufactures, being a wrong meaſure 
for this country ?—And I think it is clear, that 
the manufacture, or manufatures, which from any 
publick inconveniency of leſs magnitude, than in- 
ternal war or peſtilence, ſnall ſend 36, oco ſouls a 
begging in one city, in the courſe of a few months, 
are indiſputably, highly znjurious to the nation. —-So 
far Gentlemen, as to the cauſes of the preſent diſ- 
treſs——· | ſhall now examine, how theſe manu- 
factures affect the nation, in view to population. 


Perhaps it will be urged, that multiplying the 
ſuppoſed number of men bred to theſe manufactures 
by 4, and thereby making the paupers 36, ooo, is 
too large an addition to our unhappy ſtock of 27,000 
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Wboever ſhould offer ſuch an objection, little 
imagines how ſtrong a proof it would be of the 
folly of purſuing theſe manufaQuures, whilſt the 
real happineſs and intereſt of the nation is kept in 
ſight, to contribute to which, PopuLAaT1on is one of 
the grandeſt pillars of ſtrength. n relation to 
that object, let us examine the difference. 


If the ooo men beſore us tad: been bred Shs b. 
men, or country labourers, no man 1 think will ſay, 
that I rate the population high, in ſuppoſing each 
man one with another to have a wife and four chil- 


dren ; this would make our multiplicator 6 inſtead 


of 4, and conſequently our number of ſouls, which 
would be 0 employed, and candidates for employ- 
ment, would amount to 54000.----Such I conceive 
to be the difference in population, between the ſober 
and regular employment of a country life, and that 
of an idle drunken manufacturer, crowded in a gar- 


ret or a cellar in a great city. Let us — this 


important object accurately. 


g000 Country labourers incluſive, and | 
their population — = 54,000 
g000 City manufactures incluſive, and POS; 
their population WILDLY * 36,000 
18, 000 
Country labourers upon a ſtock of gooo, ſuperior 
to city manufactures, in population, by 18,000 ſouls. | 


This difference may not be mathematically exact, 
but I think we may pretty ſafely pronounce, that up- 


on a ſtock of gooo men, their population would be 


eighteen thouſand leis in a great city, than in the 

country; and therefore I think the following con- 

cluſions are natural and undeniable. = 
at 


I [bg 
: That by breeding 9000 men to manufactures 


which we cannot vend, and conſequently cannot ſup- 


port, we have loſt eighteen Thouſand Souls. 


: That manufattures which will not conſtantly ſupport 
the people bred to them, are worthleſs purſuits. 


= 4 that they ultimately tend to impoveriſh the nation. 


Were I not afraid of being tedious, I ſhould: pur- 
ſue-the enquiry-upon the point of comparative popu- 
lation, between the manufacturers in queſtion, and 
huſbandry, and, its con/equences, upon a large and 
extenſive ſcale ; but to avoid that, I ſhall briefly ob- 
ſerve, that the extravagance, voluntary, and una- 
voidable idleneſs of the manufacturer, renders him 
a citizen of much leſs importance to the community, 
than the country labourer; and that more particu- 
larly, when he works upon foreign materials not ex- 
portable, becauſe in his fabrick he does not create 
any thing for the nation, whereas, the ploughman is 
every day creating; and becauſe, as hath already 
appeared, by him, (the manufacturer) the generati- 


on of the human ſpecies, is not, nor cannot be ſo 


prolifick.---Let us examine this point further. 


Various are the methods which political arithme 
ticians have taken to value the people of different 
nations; and ſome have gone ſo high, as to value 
each perſon at a principal of £3oo ſterling. I ſhall 
not trouble you with any opinion upon this valuati- 
on; and to avoid all poſſibility of objeCtion, I ſhall 
rate them much lower. 


Me have ſeen, that by breeding the 9000 men to 
occupations which will not ſupport them and their 
= | families, 
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1161 | 
families, that we have ſuffered in population 
upon that number only--+-1 8000! How much more 
we may have ſuffered by the manufacturers, who 
are in employment, no judgment can be formed, 
until we know how many people: all we have em- 

ployed therein; we can therefore only calculate 
upon the injury it appears the nation has ſuſtained 
ſrom tlie account: of the maſter manufacturers. 


. Of the 1 80e ſouls which we might have Had 5 
more, if the govo men had been bred to huſbandry, 
I ſhall ſuppoſe half of chern males, and the other Half 
females. That I may not be thought fond of magnitty- 
ing the miſeries which theſe manufactures bring upon 
us, ſuppoſe we value the labour f each man at four 
ſhillings a week, upon an average through the king- 
dom That will be {ro gr. per annum. The fe- 
males we might I think value at ihrer ſhillings a 
week, when we conſidder what they can do, and keep 
in fight their im portance to every community with 
a viewy to population; but that I may not be thought 
to overvalue their labour, I ſhall ſuppoſe it only 
tao ſbilbings a week; that is / 5/45. per annum. 
And ſtill; to make further allowances, I will ſtrike 
off the 85. from the men, and the 44. from the wo- 
men. In that caſe, every man will be worth to 
he nation {10 per annum, and every woman 5. 


The queſtion then is, what che purchaſe of theſe 
peoples lives would be worth to the nation? Con- 
fideriog them as reſiding and labouring in the 
country, no one will, imagine I hope, that L over- 
rate them at ten years purchaſe-—{ xo per ann. 
the earning of a man, and /g that of a woman, 
make {145 per an. for each: pajr.—OQur. average 
earning then per head, will bey tos. which being 

R 1 multiplied 


KE „ 


W multiplied by 10 (years) amounts to (75, the va- 
= le of each perſon to the nation. | 


tte 9000 men, muſt be multiplied by 75, in order 
W to come at the rea} lo we have ſuſtained in po- 
pulation upon 9000 of theſe adult manufacturers 
Will it not appear aſtoniſning to find it amounts to 
no laſs than Ons MitLiox, TREE HunDRED 
and Hr TaovsanDiPounDs Sterling? : 


Here is the glorious advantage we have by our 
rage for theſe manufactures, —Here is the glorious 
wiſdom in a nation between [properly and improperiy 
employing her people May we not hence 
prongunce, that the manufactures in queſtion, are 
repugnant to the intereſt of this kingdom? 


= But let us examine them a little.------It was ſaid, 
that one thouſand looms were ſtopped in this city, 
and that each loom uſed to employ twenty ſeven 
hands, which make up the 27,000 manufacturers, 
= repreſented: to be ſtarving for want of employment. 
-----For my part, I know nothing of theſe facts, 
I only. take them as the maſter-manufacurers re- 
Preſent them if they have overſtrained the 
matter, de it with them; and I hope I do not de- 

ceive myſelf in not believing their report. L But 
if thert aſſertions be true, in my opinion, it is the 
ſtrongeſt proof that can be, that their manufactures 


are not onty worthleſs, but infinitely injurious to t 
the nation 15 1. if Þ | | fe 

Of theſe thouſand looms, I ſhall ſuppoſe only 
five hundred of them to be for filk----though 1 p 
fear, if a 1houſend are ſtopped, and we could gain | 
| | true | 
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true information. (which indeed - 1 much deſpair 
of in any particulars relating to theſe affairs) we 
ſhould find many more of them for frabricating) 
that article, than the number I have mentioned; 
becauſe, by the very large encouragement given 
to the woollen lately, that branch ſo far as relates 
to courſe. cloths, I underſtand is moved into the 
country. However, I ſhall tuppoſe only five: hundred 
| filken looms were at a ſtand, and from our infor. 
mation, that 13500 manufacturer of ſilk were idle 
Loh: * 


r — — 
— 
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Thheſe manufacturers with 0 8 families were 
| thrown upon the. humanity of the publick 
hope they got relief, becauſe a generous mil 
| taken zeal, led them into an art, which the na⸗ 
tion cannot ſupport, of which their frequent dif 
| treſs is a demonſtration. But let us examine 
4 how the nation is affé sed by this event, which 
| * cannot call 2 tha unfortunate. 
The end- AT purpoſe; of mn "+ "20 
hend, are to enrich a nation, by obtaining a bet- 
| ter price for the labour of her people, at the ex. 
Ii pence of other nations, than her own internal la- 
| bour will or ought to afford But that cannot 
be the object of Ireland, as to the manufactures in 
queſtion, becauſe we cannot ſell either ſilk or 
woollen. But the argument is, that if we can 
manufacture ſuch goods ourſelves, we ſave fo 
much of the firſt coſt, as the manufacturing comes 
10. This is certain plauſible——-but it is 
ſuperficial—- however, [ ſhall let it paſs for the 
preſent, becauſe it leads me at once to a mate 
| rial part of SA enquiry. 8 


It 


v5 3& * 
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If by manufacturing ſilk (woollen I ſhall ſpeak to 
| hereafter) for our own conſumption, we fave the 
expence of manufacturing, it would be a pleaſing 
| * circumſtance to know accurately, how much that 
amounts to, and what are the wages of the differ- 
ent people per week; provided, when they may 
have full employment, they would ſtick to their 
work. —This is a matter which 1 have a difficul- 
ty about; however, 1 preſume, we may ſafely 
ſuppoſe a ſilk weaver to earn ten ſhillings a week, 
the women three ſhillings, and the quill boys four ; 
but I ſhall only ſtate it at three, when they can 
have full employment, and will mind their buſineſs. 
From ſo great a ſhock as this manufacture 
was faid to labour under from being over-handed, 


before it was reinſtated, even by the extraordinary 
zeal the publick ſhewed. | 


to form ſome judgmei:t® of the loſs the nation 
ſuſtained, immediately in We labouring part of the 
manufacture, by its being over handed, 13500 ma- 

nufacturers above the conſumption of the kingdom — 


The account will ſtand thus: 


4,500 Silk weavers at 1os. a week 
for three months, amounts 
to L 27,000 


4,500 Women, bred to the Silk manu- 
facture, at 35. a week for 


three months, amounts to 8,100 

4.500 Quill boys, &c. at 25. a week for 
three months, amounts to 8.100 
amounts to [42,200 


I think we may ſafely reckon it was three months 


Upon theſe ſuppoliticns then, we ſhall be able 
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This I preſume is pretty near the ſum we loſe 
if we are rightly informed as to the number of 


manufacturers which were ſaid to be idle. —- But 


J hope it will be obſerved, that this calculation 


is expreſsly made upon a preſumption, that when 


the manufacturers can have work, they will 


attend it cloſely. —A ſuppoſition, which I con- 


ceive to be as far from truth, as that the filk 
manufacture will be advantageous to Treland; 
for, it is the general practiſe of this kind of peo- 
ple, to earn about half the wages they might earn; 
ſo prone are they to idleneſs and diſſipation. 


If this obſervation (which has been made by an 
hundred political writers, and experienced by 
every maſter- manufacturer in England and Ireland) 
ſhall be admitted to be true, 1 ſhould be glad to 
know wherein the earning of a ſilk manufacturer 
is preferable to that of a linen manufacturer, or 


a country labourer ? —— The impoſſibility of 


anſwering this queſtion, ſhews how fallacious are 
the expectations of wealth to this kingdom by 
the ſilk manufacture For the point of pro- 
fit to the nation, reſts not upon what they might 
earn, could our own conſumption employ them 
all; but the queſtion is, what do they earn? 
and if they do not earn what they ought, the 
end is not anſwered. — 13500 of theſe, and as 


many woollen manufacturers were ſaid, to earn 


nothing, becauſe the demand afforded them nothing 


to do —— — The diſtreſs is therefore, not from a 


loſs of trade, becauſe we never had, nor ever can 
have it, but from our internal and precarious 
conſumption, being inſufficient to employ the peo- 
ple bred to a fabrick, abounding with Injuries to 
the nation, | 

To 


8 


! 

To ſhew ſome of theſe injuries in a yet clearer 
light, let us compare it with the ſame number of 
linen manufacturers, for three months, which it 
has been ſuppoſed the 13 500 redundant lk manu- 
facturers were idle.—In this compariſon J ſhall 
ſuppoſe a linen weaver to earn only fix ſhillings 
a week; and his /maller earning, larger family, 
and country reſidence, will make him attend cloſer 
to his buſineſs than the former. | : 


1 3,500 Silk manufacturers idle from ne- 
ceſſity three months, as already 
ſtated EP | L 4.3,200 


1 3,500 Linen manufacturers employed for 

| the ſaid three months, the 

weavers at 6s. a week, and 

the like number of women at 

3s. and younger people at only 
„ 29,700 


Surely no man will deny, that the linen ma- 
nufacture, upon our given number of people, is 
preferable to the ſilk, for the ſuppoſed three 
months, by the above total of , 72,900, if, upon 
the ſame principles that the ſilk manufacture is 
eſpouſed, it will be admitted, that to ſave is to 
gain. - But let us examine this point a little fur- 
ther. The linen manufacture is happily carried 
on in thecountry, and therefore, with the people 
employed therein, I conſider the population the 
ſame as with the country labcurer.—This being 
examined, will ſwell the account. — The women 
earn about fix-pence a day at ſpinning linen yarn, 
the eldeſt daughter (beſides a little domeſtic buſi- 


neſs) perhaps four-pence a day at the ſame ; and 
| B 2 | a 


E 
the eldeſt ſon eight pence. a day at weaving—l 
might charge ſix pence a day more for the other 
- two children, buf to make ample allowances for 
the mother's attendance to domeſtic affairs, I 
ſhall not charge any thing for the labour of the two 
youngeſt children. — Our account then will ſtand 


as follows. 


| „ 
4,500 Linen manufacturers at 6s. | 
a week, for 3 months. 16,200 0 0 
4,500 Women, wives of do. ſpin- 
| ning, at 3s. a week do. 8,100 © © 
4,800 Sons of do. weaving, at 4s. | 
a week do. | ' 10,800 0 0 
44500 Daughters of do. ſpinning, at 
25. a week do. 5,400 O © 


——— 


| C40, 500 O o 
13,500 Silk manufacturers, loſs to the 
nation, their labour for 

3 months, they being re- 

dundant or ſupernumerary 


hands. 43,200 0 0 


{ $3,700 o O 


If theſe ſuppoſitions, upon the earnings of the 
ſame ſtock of men in the linen manufacture are 
true, may we not pronounce that the linen trade, 
only in the article of labour, for three months, 
in the preſent period, 1s ſuperior to the ſilk ma- 
nufafture, by EicyTY THREE THOUSAND AND 
SEVEN HunDRED PounDs ? 


Perhaps it may be urged by the advocates for 
the manufacture of filk, that' I have exaggerated 
this account. -I am not of that opinion, How- 

| ever, 


euer, I have left enough to make up for any rea- 
ſonable deductions that they can make; becauſe, 
in this view of the two ſubjects, we have a right 
to add againſt the ſilk, the deficient population 
amongſt the filk manufacturers, which we have 
already ſeen may be reaſonably calculated at 
Six HUNDRED AND SEVENTY FIVE THOUSAND 
Pouxps ferling. This being added to the labour 
of the children, which I think it is clear the 
purſuit of the linen manufacture would produce, 
more than the ſilk can; ſtrikes me as being 
very conſiderable ; ſince thoſe not born, nor to 
be born of city manufacturers, certainly cannot 
earn any thing : ſo that, without entering into 
particulars, I fancy I have left enough to anſwer 
any deductions which ingenious caſuiſts may 
propoſe. — At the ſame time, I profeſs not to 
offer the account as accurate, becauſe I do not 
know the wages of a ſilk manufacturer, nor of a 
linen one : but I have put the latter low to avoid 
objections, and if the filk weaver is not put high 
enough, it would make for my argument, 


In ſtating the ſilk manufacturer at four ſhillings 
a week more than the linen, the advocates of that 
manufacture may urge it to be preferable, becauſe 
1 I confeſſedly ſtate the labour higher. But ſurely, 
” that can be no advantage, ſince we ſee it to be 
= a melancholy truth, that the internal conſumption 
of ſilken goods will not give employment to the 
1 people bred to that manufacture. Beſides, the 
2M price of labour upon that manufacture, or indeed 
3 any other, is not the enquiry intereſting to /reland. 
- The queſtions important to her, are, 


iſt. Y/hich manufacture affords conſtant and regular 
employment to the people? | 
B 3 | 2d. 
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2d. 7 hich affords her moſt profit ? 
3d. And, 1 comributes moſt to ) population ; ? 


The 2 queſtion, no man will anſwer b ſaying 
1 Jk, becauſe we have been told the manufacturers 
want employment by Fans, and ten thouſands. 


The third queſtion cannot be anſwered either 
by /filk, becauſe it has been already ſhewn to 
injure population, to the value of Six HuxpRED 
AND SEVENTY Five THOUSAND Pouxps. ſterling, 
upon the moſt moderate calculations. 


Let us examine the ſecond queſtion, and we 
ſhall find the filk affords no profit at all, but 9 
11 


It is aid, that the raw ſilk which we import, 
after being manufactured, advances in value 
about 32+ per cent. So that in fact, we give {100 
to foreigners, in order to fave {32 10s. by labour. 
The loſs then upon the immediate manufacture is 
clearly £67 10s.—To this might be added the 
loſs in population, the frequent combinations of 
the mechanicks, their weekly voluntary idleneſs, 
and their unavoidable idleneſs upon frequent 
occaſions. Theſe articles would prodigiouſly 


ſwell the injuries the ſilk manufacture is productive 
of to the nation; but I will not multiply the 


ſorrows of my country; „ fixty ſeven and an half 


per cent. ſs upon any manufacture, is a leſſon ſuffi- 


ciently ſtriking to ſhew the error of purſuing it ; 
and /eems to call for your interpaſition and authority. 


Our linen trade (fo I call it, becauſe we can 
and do export it in abundance, but filk not a 
yard) I underſtand is become ſo extenſive, that 


E 83-1 
we are obliged to import ſome flax, and much 
ſeed, which, together, as I am informed, amounts 
to about 5 per cent. upon the linens exported. — 
Whether theſe informations are accurately true or 
not, I cannot tell, neither is it very material to 
the preſent point, ſince the difference cannot be 
much. — Upon this ſtate of the caſe, the linen 
manufacture affords the nation a clear profit of 
L95 in every hundred pounds worth of linen 
exported. | 


Now, if we add the conſtant loſs upon the ſilk 
manufacture, (which 1s certainly right) to the re- 
gular profit upon the linen, the two ſums will 
make 162 10s. --Surely then it is clear, that the 
linen manufacture is preferable to the filk by that 
ſum—becauſe the linen brings into the nation gs, 
whilſt the ſilk carries out {67 10s. both upon a 


fair balance. - 


With me, this compariſon is concluſive ; and 
confirms me in opinion, that the filk manu- 
facture is a buſineſs we ought to have nothing to 
do with. But when I recur to the idleneſs, d iſſi- 
pation, and poverty it is productive of, the check 
it gives to population, and withdrawing the hands 
from works really valuable and intereſting to 
the kingdom, I cannot ſufficiently expreſs my 
aſtoniſhment, that it gains one advocate.—But 
when I reflect on the many thouſands of pounds 
which have been given to its ſupport within a few 
years, as we now ſee, to no purpole, unleſs to 
promote its decline, I muſt give it a new name, 
and henceforth, call it the 


MANUFACTURE or FOLLY, 
HE 4. fince 
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ſince, any manufacture, that requires a conſtant 
bounty to ſupport it, is a folly, Prima facie, 


I am not unmindful, that the argument in 
ſupport of this manufacture is, that if we did 
not manufacture the ſilk, it would be imported 
from other countries ready fabricated to our hands. 
El do admit the afſertion to be true, and I am 
| ſorry for it, but I deny its beipg an argument; at 
leaſt, of any weight; for I think, if Gentlemen 
conſider what has been already offered, it is pretty 
clear, that by the voluntary and unavoidable idle. 
neſs of the working eee eg the injury the 
nation ſuſtains, by their lives being ſpent in an 
art unprofitable, inſtead of agriculture, which 
affords a clear gain, or the linen, which is export- 
able, and almoſt all clear profit; and the check 
which their ſituation and diſſolute lives give to 
population, our home made filks fland the nation in 
very conſiderably more, than thoſe imported ready 
wrought to our bands, (as I ſhall moſt clearly ſhew 
in the concluſion) and therefore, that the ideal œco- 
- nomy of manufacturing ſilk is built upon miſtaken 
principles. | 


But there are other objections. —Do the nobility 
and gentry purchaſe the 1 wrought filks ?— 
Yes, in ſmall quantities for undreſs, and now and 
then upon publick occaſions. —But do they, or 
will they purchaſe them for their whole apparel ? 
— No, they do not, nor will not. Why? - Be- 
cauſe the manufacturers have neither ſkill or in- 
tegrity in fabricating them —becauſe they are 
dearer than the foreign, not only in the price im- 
mediately paid, but as they are neither ſo good, 
nor do they wear ſa well, in either length of 
time or credit, to the wearer or manufacturer, — 
Theſe are the complaints I hear in every compa- 
ny.— 


F 
ny — Under ſuch a want of ſkill, or difingenu 
ouſneſs, how can any manufacture flouriſh ? And 
under the immenſe lofſes it is carried on, how 
the nation is to ſupport it, can only be ſubmit- 
ted to the judgment, of the GuaRDI1ANS of the 


people. 


For, from theſe premiſes, Icannot but conceive, 
that the ſyſtem for encouraging the filk manufac- 
ture, is attended with an infinity of conſequences, 
truly diſtreſſing and impoveriſhing to the nation ; 
becauſe, it is inviting the people to work upon 
a foreign material which is very coſtly ; ard 
when manufactured, we cannot export it. 


And yet, the aka of our having ſo many 
people already bred to a buſineſs, which we have 
ſeen, cannot ſupport them, is a grievance (I hope 
only a temporary one) which we have brought 
upon ourſelves, and claims ſome ſhare of humanity ; 
and therefore it ſeems worthy of thoſe who can 
afford it, to conſider of ſome means to keep them 
at work But this appears to require extraordi- 
nary judgment, for if the encouragement ſhall con- 
tinue to be in the uſual form, the diſtreſs will 
certainly not only continue, but mcreaſe, becauſe 
the poor people will ſtill be bringing their children 
up filk manufacturers, it being beyond their com- 
prehenſion to diſcover the difference to the nation, 
between working upon a foreign material ut ex- 
portable, and working upon an exportable one of our 
0wn.—Should this continue to be the caſe, there 
never can be a final end to their diſtreſſes ; they 
muſt be pericdical from the natural courſe of 
things, and as frequent as famine threatened, nay, 
ſeized France, in the reign of Lewis the 14th, 
who, by his zeal for manufactures, left the king- 
dom to his lucceſſor, in a ſtate of miſery and ruin. 

It 
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It may be ſaid to be childiſh to deſcribe an 
evil to a country, without propoſing a remedy.— 


J do not think that is always to be expected. We 


have mduftriouſly ſought the preſent miſchief, we 


* 


have courted it, by great liberality.— We now sx, 
we now FEEL the injury. As the induſtrious bee 
extracts ſweets from offenſive flowers, ſo I hope 
we ſhall learn wiſdom from our misfortune.---[ 
cannot help thinking that the bounties which 
have been given for ſome years paſt have much 
contributed to our preſent diſtreſſes; the abate- 
ment of them may be one means of checking the 
growth of ſuch forrows, as our city frequently 
groans with. And another effectual remedy would 
be, if it could be done, to prevent any more 
children being apprenticed to a buſineſs, which 


in every view, is fo detrimental to the nation.— 
Upon the whole, if ſomething effectual is not 


done, and that ſpeedily, the natural and unavoid- 
able conſequence muſt be, that as 'the manufac- 
ture ſhall be overdone with hands, voluntary 


traniportation muſt enſue. May it not be ſaid 
then, that we are endeavouring t9 inſtruct our people 


in an art, that they may work in other nations, and 
thereby depopulate our own ?- I believe that not 
to be the intention, but the conſequence 1s clear, 
it is natural in the courſe of things; for men, 
with their families will not farve in Ireland, whilſt 


any other part of the world will give them em- 


ployment. 


The next manufacture which gains much atten- 
tion, is the woollen : a very different object from 
that of ſilk, becauſe, ſo far as relates to coarſe 
cloths, the material is our own ; but unhappily, 
we cannot export the woollen cloths 


THESE ARE TWO VERY IMPORTANT DIS“ 
FINCTIONS. 


Woollen 
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Woollen cloth we muſt uſe in large quantities, 
becauſe the nature of our climate renders ſuch 
cloathing neceſſary to the people; and therefore, 
as the wool is our own produce, it certainly behoves 
us to uſe all prudent endeayours to ſupply our 
own conſumption. But as the manufacture is limi- 


ted, for want of an exportation, it ſtrikes me as 


being a manufacture, requiring great caution, deli- 
cacy and addreſs, in our conduct of it; becauſe, 
if we overdo it, the undertakers muſt be hurt 
very ſenſibly, and the manufacturers muſt want 


4 mployment, as they have been faid to do, which 


to uſe the words of (I think) Mr. Locke, © is a 
« real phyſical evil.” —— Whence does this evil 
ariſe ?—It ſhould ſeem, from there being too 
many people bred to the buſineſs; for, if the 


internal demand is not ſufficient to confume what 


is manufactured, certain it is, that there are too 


many people depending upon the manufacture. 
This, I think, clearly accounts for their late 
diſtreſs. 


But why the conſumption of this, our own ma- 
nufacture is not greater amongſt us than it is, 
ſeems to claim ſome attention. Do the manu- 
ſacturers make any cloth whatſoever equal to the 
Engliſh, at an equal price? —I believe it is univer- 
ſally agreed that they do not.—What is the rea- 
ſon? It muſt be, that they either do not under- 
ſtand the buſineſs fo well as the Engliſh, (which 
indeed is hard to be expected, they being many 
centuries before us in it) or that there is a want 
of integrity in the maſter- manufacturers. That 
the latter ſeems to have a large ſhare in cauſing 
the difference in quality and price between 
Engliſh and Iriſh cloths, is too - manifeſt for the 
following reaſons. Our wool I ſuppoſe to be as 
good as the Engliſh (fome ſay better) a ſpirit was 

raiſed 
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raiſed in favour of our own manufactures laſt year, 
which laſted a few months —I ſay, for theſe rea- 
ſons, I am told, ratteens at once role, three and five 
ſhillings a yard ; and wool I am informed is very 
low. Can theſe manufacturers imagine that the 
public will ſubmit to ſuch impoſition ? Is it fit they 
ſhould be treated fo?—Is it not inſolent to the 
judgment of mankind? Is it not ungratefully 


treating a generous publick, whoſe feelings are 


touched, and whoſe humanity is moved to liſten 
to their complaints; that by general conſent, peo- 
ple of all ranks, are induced to purchaſe their fa- 
bricks? Are they not their own enemies ? — Ene- 
mies to their country ?— Beſides, it is worthy of in- 
quiry, to whom this advanced price will go. The 


maſters will not tell us, that they gave it to ſup- 


port. the ſtarving manufacturers; no, it ſunk into 
their own pockets. --— So the maſters make a great 


noiſe about their ſtarving workmen, move the 


compaſſion of the publick, then lay an extravagant 
tax upon their generoſity, to enrich themſelves, and 
counteract the publick benevolence! — a benevo- 
tence raiſed by them, under pretence of relieving 
their workmen and families ſtarving for want of 
employment; but ultimately calculated with great 
art, addreſs, and clamour, to enable them to live 
more luxuriouſly than they do, many degrees be- 

ond their rank and order in life, to their reproach 
amongſt all ſenſible and induſtrious nations. 
When I hear of ſuch palpable fraud and impoſition, 
ſuch a counter-atting of the generous and laudable 
feelings of a humane people, I own my indignation is 
excited, and I ceaſe to give credit to a word they 
ſay, about their diſtreſſes, or any thing elle. 


But this is not all. am told, that whilſt the 
ſpirit was excited in the publick to ſerve our ſtarv- 
ing manufacturers, that in this city, Engliſh cloths 

BEE were 


CIT 
were ſplitting up the middle, and ſent to artiſts 
to be dreſſed as ratteens, in order to be ſold as 
Iriſh; this we have been told by that wonderful 


ſource of intelligence, the Freeman's Journal. 
Though this may not be a fraud of much moment 


upon the individual purchaſer, yet, it is a fraud 
upon the nation of the moſt heinous nature, it is a 
fraud upon the publick humanity, and it 18 a fraud 
upon the poor ſtarving workmen, which none but 
callous oppreſſors could practiſe , and clearly ſhews, 
whether manufacturer, or retailer, what a ſet of 
people the publick zeal 1s in the hands of, and 


what a ſet, the poor working manufacturer has to de- 


pend upon. —— They, poor creatures, are clearly 
made the foil, to anſwer the purpoſes, the private 
purpoſes of their oppreſſive and diſingenuous em- 
ployers. | 


And yet, mean and diſhonourable as fuch peo- 
ple muſt be looked upon, the national object 1s the 
woollen manufacture —— That ſhould be promoted, 
be it carried on by whom 1t may. But a 
medium ſhould be obſerved, ſo as on no account to 
overſtoc the manufacture with hands, to which, I 
think it 1s clear, the large encouragement which 
has been given, has much contributed ; and if 
1 3,500 woollen manufacturers were dle for want 
of employment, with me it amounts to a demon- 
ſtration.— How the medium is to be come at is the 
difficulty. —— — If we have too many hands, as the 
late diſtreſs ſhews we have, premiums for manu- 
facturing can only increaſe the miſchief, unleſs ſuch 
an enthuſiaſm can be raiſed in the people, as to 
wear worſe cloths, and pay more for them, than 


better will coſt —— But even that would only be 


temporary, becauſe the manufacturers would ſtill 
increaſe, until the demand would be again over- 
done, and we ſhould have the ſame diſtreſſes trum- 
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peting through the city, which we have had. 
But ſuch an enthuſiaſtick ſpirit is not to be expect- 
ed to prevail amongſt any people, except for a few 
months; and therefore, I fear, the only means of 
numbering our hands to our conſumption, is to with- 
draw all bounties, from ſuch manufactures, where- 
in it is impoſſible, under our preſent reſtraints and 
other circumſtances, we .can ever hope to excel : 
this would be a means of preventing any more 
people being bred to the buſineſs for a time, and 
the internal conſumption would itſelf ſhew, when 
more would be wanting, and thereby the medium 
would be obtained. But we can never expect that 
medium, whilſt one man can ſweep away near {goo 
in one premium, and yet complain; and another, 
(after the moſt diſingenuous attempts) obtain a 
conditional promiſe of { 300, and which he has 


ſince received. 


As to the number of looms which were idle, if, 
as it was aſſerted, they amounted to one thouſand, 
and that the diviſion is right, which I have already 
made, of five hundred to the {i]k manufacture; five 
hundred remain for the woollen. -—-—- Town, I know 
not how to give credit to this repreſentation ; and 
yet, it was poſitively aſſerted. That there are a 
great many idle, I do believe, and by all that are 
idle, it proves that the manufacture is overdone, or 
in other words, that there are too many looms and 
workmen for our conſumption; and I fear, ever will 
be fo, until the manufacturers are more expert in 
the execution, and the maſters more faithful in the 
fabrick ; that and that alone, will induce the pub- 
lick to make our own woollen manufacture, their 


general apparel. 


If : 3,500 woollen manufacturers were ſtarving for 


want of employment, the number was great, and 
| Were 


E 

were I to ſtate their loſt time in the manner I did be- 
fore for the ſilk, it would only ſnew what has al- 
ready appeared, that the zeal for any mauufacture 
which we cannot export, is improperly placed; 
whereas, we have none of theſe complaints, of the 
linen manufacturers, or the people employed in 
huſbandry ; in thoſe two branches, notwithſtanding 
the publick diſtreſſes we hear of, and the exceſſive 
price of proviſions, the people are all employed. 


Wool at this time, affords a low price; even, 
though I ſuppoſe our ſheep are diminiſhed many 
thouſands within two years paſt by the rot : a cir- 
cumſtance, which we might imagine would raiſe 
the price of wool; and yet, we find the contrary. 
This I own would appear ſtrange, were there not 
ſome probable means of accounting for it. 


Although we are ſo unhappy as not to have the 
liberty of tranſporting our woollen manufattures, yet, 
it would be much harder, if we could not vend 
our wool. — The wiſdom of the mother country 
has ſeen, that if ſhe did not purchaſe it, ways and 
means would be found to convey it to another peo- 
ple, who have always gladly received it. 
The laſt five or ſix years check to the trade of En- 
gland with her Colonies, ſilkK habits being worn in 
Ireland by more perſons than uſed to wear them, 
before that manufacture was revived as it is called, 
and the prodigious ſpirit which has ariſen in the 
French nation to agriculture (who certainly got 
much of 6ur wool heretofore) ſeem to be the true 
cauſes for the preſent cheapneſs of that article; be- 
cauſe, for the laſt ten years, they (the French) have 
not only given great attention to huſbandry in 
every branch, but alſo by royal interpoſition, to 
the improvement of their breed of ſheep, and par- 
ticularly therein to their wool. Add to this, that 

: the 
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the zeal for manufactures, is much abated in | 
France, they having ſeen, they having experienced 
the folly of them. — So that whilſt we are buly. . 
ing ourſelves in the purſuit of rifles, and trifles too, 
which we cannot ſell, in lieu of more ſubſtantial ob- 
Jets ; they, the French, are exerting their utmoſt 
efforts to agriculture and All its conſequences, by 
which they muſt undoubtedly become a flouriſhing 
people, ſhould not their preſent internal diſſentions 
terminate unfavourably. 
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From what has been offered, may we not con- 
clude, that any manufacture, working upon fo- 
reign materials, muſt be detrimental to the nation? 
And that any manufacture, which we can- 
not export, even though the materials are our own, 
requires to be conducted with great caution, to pre- 
vent too many people being bred to it? otherwiſe, 
they will certainly become a burthen upon the 
publick, or quit the kingdom, as the want of de- 
mand adequate to the hands, muſt create a want 
of work. The late diſtreis of 295,000 manufac- 
turers (no matter whether ſo many or not) verifies 
this obſervation, and will confirm every thinking 
man in opinion, that there is no fability in the ma- 
nufactures in queſtion. 
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In the courſe of what has been ſaid, the diſingenu- 
ouſneſs of the maſter manufacturers has been a lit- 
tle touched upon. I ſhall purſue that circumſtance a 

little further. -——— I remember, before the pre- 
miums commenced for the filk manufacture, that 
the {i]k weavers were repreſented to be in a ſtarving 
condition. The premium had not long ſubli- 
ſted, before the ſilk weavers turned out as it is cal- 
led, for higher wages than the maſters gave 


What could be the reaſon I cannot tell It 
then could not be for want of work. Hence 
it 


6 


it is plain, that either the maſters gave too little to 
the workmen, or, that the workmen wanted too 
much; one muſt be the caſe, ſo that either the 
maſters or the men were in fault; and in either 
caſe, the public were inſulted and abuſed for their 
generofity —a generoſity, which it now appears 
was unfortunate to the nation. Premiums 
have been given every year for ſix years, to a very 
large amount, and laſt year the workmen were ſaid 
to be ſtarving again for want of employment 
Put them again in full work, double, treble the pre- 
mium, and the ſame trick will the more probably 
be repeated. 


A few years ſince, we had ſome expectations of 
gaining a little foreign trade for ready-made ſhoes, 
and I think, premiums were given by the Dublin 
Society to the exporters —-—- Hence we were 
flattered with the hope of this becoming a branch 
of ſome little profit to the nation, ſince every pair 
of ſhoes that ſhould be exported, would be a clear 
gain to the kingdom ; but this hope was deſtroyed 
in its bud. The journeymen ſhoemakers turned 
out for wages, and the maſters remained ſtiff for 
three weeks or a month, in ſo much, that the pub- 
lick were in great diitreſs for ſhoes, even, that 
ſeveral were under the neceſſity of ſending to Lon- 
don for them, and ſtill continue to do ſo; alledg- 
ing, that they can be ſupplied ſooner, cheaper, and 
better than in Dublin. - — At length, terms were 
made, and the journeymens wages advanced four 


Pence a pair upon mens ſhoes, and ſo in proportion 


for womens and childrens. —— This was a tax upon 
the publick, which, although ſubmitted to at 
home, might, and I believe has loſt the little ſhare 
of foreign trade we were in expectations of. But 
the impoſition did not ſtop here ——-- Becauſe the 
Journeymen raiſed their price four pence a pair for 

mens 
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mens ſhoes, the maſters very modeſtly, at once, 
raiſed the price upon the publick a Shilling and 
eighteen pence a pair, which is from 200 to 350 per 
cent. upon the journeymens advance. Leather 
they have ſaid was dear — —-Raw hides are-fal- 
len cent per cent. but I do not hear of ſhoes fall 
in price ——— Thus one example follows another, 
and mechanicks of almoſt every branch of buſineſs 
in their turns, form combinations for an advance of 
wages, meerly I fear, that the earning of three 
days a week, may enable them to ſpend the other 
four in the alehouſe. - The maſters in general 
make the publick pay pretty handſomely for it, and 
therefore it ſeems not very improbable, but they 
are concerned in the colluſion. | 


We once had a trade to Portugal for camblets, 
and other ſtuffs; true, it was clandeſtine, but it 
was imdulgently winked at-———-It will not be 
faid, that we have loſt that by the integrity of our 
manufacturers in fabricating ? — No, it was by 
falſe package, &c. A gibbet would be too 
Might a puniſhment for ſuch traitors to their coun- 
try; and I wiſh we are not playing the ſame game 
in our ſtaple manufacture — If we are not, we 
are infamouſly ſcandalized. 


That a diſpoſition to idleneſs and drunkenneſs, 
does ſometimes appear amongſt the linen manu- 
facturers, and huſbandry labourers cannot be de- 
nied, but that they are fo frequent, or that their 
combinations are fo daring and avowed, as amongſt 
the manufacturers and mechanicks in queſtion, 
whoſe labour does not, nor cannot bring one ſhil- 
ling into the kingdom, I think no man will aſſert. 


Whence then ariſe the late diſtreſſes of the ma- 
nufacturers? is it not pretty plain, that a want of 
integrity 
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integrity in the maſters, and induſtry in the work- 
men contribute much thereto ?- -That the 
publick bounties have increaſed the number of the 
latter, and conſequently added to the evil ?- 
And is it not as plain, that manufactures not ex- 
rſs muſt frequently he productive of dif- 
treſſes, ſimilar to thoſe now — of Pm 


the mans 4h 


That we haye not a free exportation * every 
commodity which we can produce, is certainly a 
very mortifying conſideration.—— And yet, when 
we examine the matter, it will be found that we 


have the export of ſome articles of real value, and 


which would afford great wealth to the nation, did 
we purſue them with that ſpirit and attention 
which we ought to do, and which they truly deſerve. 


The capital articles not exportable, and which 
ſeem to monopolize the zealous attention of the 
_—_— are, 


The Silk Manufacture. 
The Woollen Manufacture. 


— Thoſe Exportable are. 
Ligen. (48 
Corn. - - - - - - - - Wool. 
S..... - was dried, &c. 


Theſe articles, circumſtanced as we are, I con- 
ceive, ſhould reduce the attention of this kingdom 
to ta 3 abjets, 
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AGRICULTURE and Linen. Fiſh may be added.“ 


The branches of agriculture are tillage, which 
comprehend flax and flax ſeed, reclaiming waſte-lands, 
feeding cattle; and the linen being exportable, ſtamps 
its own value to the kingdom. 1 

Let us turn the ſcale, and ſuppoſe that we had a 
free exportation of filk and woollen goods, inſtead 
of the produce of our land, and linen. Cool and 
diſpaſſionate reaſon will ſurely ſee, that we ſhould 
have much more reaſon to complain than we have 
now, becauſe there could be no proportion in the 
profit. England and France would ever be 
our competitors in the woollen, and the ſilk could 
afford but a ſmall profit, becauſe the material is 
foreign, and very coſtly; beſides which, when 
could we hold any competition with the other two 
nations? But, when we add another conſidera- 
tion to our preſent latitude, that the Engliſh have 
laid, not only a duty of jo per cent. upon the 
importation of German linens, thereby opening 
their market to the Iriſh, but alſo an equal bounty 
upon the exportation of Iriſh and Engliſh linens t, 
ſurely, we ſhould reflect upon thoſe meaſures, 
as living teſtimonies of her paternal affection. 


When I reflect upon theſe things, and compare 
what we have in our power, with what we have 
not I am inclined to exhort my country- 
men not to look at the bleſſings we 01 to have, 
but to cheriſþ thoſe we have——— Did we do 
that, we ſhould ſoon be a rich and happy people, 
abounding in plenty, wealth, and population ——— 


* Conſiderable encouragement is given to our 


fiſheries by the 3 Geo. III. f 29 Geo. II. 


But 
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But to neglect the ſubſtance for the ſhadow, like 

the dog in the fable, betrays a peeviſhneſs of diſ- 

poſition, an inſtability of mind, which will ever 
keep us poor in purſe and thin of people. 


That the purſuit of the manufactures in queſti- 
on is a ſhadow, a mere viſionary proſpe& of 
wealth, will not be difficult to demonſtrate I think, 
to the conviction of all men of cool reflection; if 
it will be admitted, that to employ our people 
to perpetual . loſs, inſtead of immenſe gain, is 
to devote them to the purſuit of ſhadows. 


It was poſitively aſſerted, that 29,000 manu- 
facturers of ſilk and woollen goods were ſtarving 
for want of employment. — — Nothing can be a 
ſtronger teſtimony of the falſe ground upon which 
theſe manufactures ſtand —— From this aſſertion, 
I preſume, we might pretty ſafely reckon, that 
we have in all 30,000 manufacturers, males and 
females, bred to the filk, and various branches 
of the woollen manufacture :—But I will not add 
to the number which the maſter- manufacturers 
have preſented to the publick for protection; I 
will take them at their word.-—-- They ſay, they 
have 21,000 people to whom they cannot give 
employment. To my preſent purpoſe, it matters 
not whether they can employ them or no, it 
furniſhes light enough for me, in this part of 
my eaquiry, that there are 245,000 manufacturers 
I ſhall now endeavour to ſhew, how much 
more advantageouſly they might have been placed, 
for the benefit of the nation. 


In order to render my preſent examinations of 
the caſe as clear as poſlible, i ſhall adhere to my 
former method of throwing theſe people into divi- 
lions, in which caſe they will ſtand as follow “!: 

C 3 95000 


- 


1. 


- 
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9,000 men, whom I ſuppoſe to be ſilK and woo]. 
len weavers, &c. 

9,000 women, wives of ditto, - ſpinners, &c. 

4,500 youths, ſons of ditto, quill boys, &c. 

4,500 girls, daughters of ditto, ſpinners, &c. 


24,000 Thus we have our given number of ma. 
nufacturers. | | 


In the calculation which I am now about to 


make, I ſhall ſuppoſe the 4,500 youths, equal to 


balf that number of men, becauſe all boys turned 
of twelve years of age, become immediately uſe- 
ful in the buſineſs of huſbandry—concluding this 
reaſonable and fair in this part of our enquiry, 

number of men chen we may fay, ate 11,250. 


I will ſuppoſe theſe men had been bred to hu 
bandry, inſtead of the manufactures in queſtion, 
and that they had been employed in reclaiming 


F | / 


Waſte lands. That I may not be ſaid to exag- 


to reclaim #9 acres in a yezr; in that caſe, our 
number of men (who were ſaid to be ſtarving for 
want of work) would reclaim 22,500 actes every 
year —— Suppoſe each acre when reclaimed, to 
be worth only zen ſhillings per ann. in that caſe, 
this employment of theſe men, would add to the 
rent roll of the kingdom, / 11,250 every year. — 
Were we to add the produce of the land, as it 
ſhould be reclaimed, conceive what an addition it 
would be, what a tide of wealth it would afford 
$0 the nation, but I ſhall reſerve that for the cloſe 
of the queſtion, — No man I think will aſſert, that 
the manufactures before us can come up to this, 
in their uſe of this number of men, even 2 

they 


E 
they could employ them. — But. let us trace this 
part of our enquiry a little further. , 


— 


I have already valued human lives at ten years 


purchaſe, which I hope will not be thought unrea- 


ſonable, particularly as that calculation 1s made 
upon a preſumption of their reſiding in the country. 
—Our 11,250 men then, having been employed 
for ten years in reclaiming waſte Jands, would 
reclaim in that time Two HUNDRED and TWENTY 
' FIVE THOUSAND ACRES, Which, at ten ſhillings 
an acre rent, would amount to Ons HunDRED 
AND TWELVE TrousanD Five HuNDRED 
PounDs per ann.—Let us examine what the pur. 
chaſe of this land would be worth. I ſhall only 
value it at twenty years purchaſe — It is with 
aſtoniſhment that I ſee it amounts to no leſs than 
Two MiLLions, Two HUNDRED AND FIP Ty 
Thous AND Pou xps. Will any man affert that 
the 25,000 manufacturers which were faid to be 
idle, were they even in conſlant employment, could 
earn = thing like this in ten years? — Will any 
man a eq 
turers in the kingdom, with as many more to help 
them, and let them ſtick cloſe to their work, and 


even export their fabricks; I ſay, even upon thoſe 


terms, could they come within any ſhare of afford- 
ing ſuch a creation of folid riches ?—Were I to add 
from twenty ſhillings to five pounds an acre more 
for the annual produce to the nation of theſe im- 


proved lands, where would the manufactures then 


be left? where a ſnail would be, that fhould at- 
tempt to gallop with a racer. But I will not 
magnify the produce, by putting it at the higheſt; 
I will firike an average, and ſuppoſe the produce at 
only 4.05. an acre, after the improvement is perfect- 
ed, and confequently, their is no produce put down 
for the firſt year in the following account. 
G4 YEARS, 


ert, that all the ſilk and woollen manufac- 
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YEARS, RECLAIMED, PRODUCE at 40s. per Acre. 
[= 22, 500 Acres. ; 
- - 22,500 £.4.5,000. 
= > 22,500 - 90,000 
% — 128600 
„% i» 1 80,000 
22,500 225, 000 
„„ P 
„ 22,500 — 315,000 
- 22,500 5 360,000 
- = 22,500 — 405,000 
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Acres, 225,000 /. 2, oz g, 00 


Thus we ſee, that although huſbandry is flow 
for a little while in the commencement, yet, it is 
ſure, and multiplies in profit, beyond any other 
purſuit in the world. -—- Of all others, it is. there- 
fore the employment for the people of this kingdom, 
which the above examinations of the queſtion de- 
monſtrates, I think, beyond all contradiction. — 


And if this does not ſpeak to the underſtanding, 


if this does not ſhow that breeding our people to 


manufactures not exportable, is a meaſure diametri- 


cally oppolite to the intereſt of this country, I know 
not what can be urged to facilitate the happineſs 
of Ireland. But let us yet examine the point a lit- 
tle further, and we ſhall find the loſs much, yet, 
very much greater to the nation, by our rage for 
the manufactures ia queſtion. | 


I think it is but five years, ſince our bountiful 
encouragement to the {i]k manufacture commenced ; 
and, if I am rightly informed, in that time, about 


L. 14, oo0 have been given in premiums to it.—l 


chooſe to mention that, in this part of the enquiry, 
| | becaule, 


5 
bpecauſe, of all others, it is certainly the moſt 
repugnant to the intereſt of Ireland. —— The pre- 
mium has been, I believe, upon an average about 
ſeven per cent, by the different changes it has un- 
dergone.——If then we divide {.14,000 by 7, our 
anſwer will be 2,000, which being multiplied by 
100, the value of manufactured ſilks in five years, 
will appear to be {.200,000.— It has been already 
mentioned, that the manufacturing amounts to about 
thirty two and an half per cent. — At that rate, the 
whoſe body of manufacturers have earned in labour 
For the nation, about /. 48, 750 in the ſaid five years, 

which is about . 9, 7 30 per annum. By ſubſtrac- 
tion of the five years earning from the total value 
of ſilk goods manufactured, we ſhall come pretty 
near the truth, I ſuppoſe, of the value of raw ſilł 
imported—the balance is /. 151, 250. This ſuin 
then has gone out of the kingdom in five years for 
raw ſilk, which is £.30,250 per ann. — If we 
ſubſtract the annual earning from this, the balance 
againſt the nation upon the immediate manufacture, 
is £.20,500 per ann.—This is a loſing game, with. 
out bringing in the conſequences —And for this, have 
been given in bounties, about /. 14, ooo, which is 
per ann. £.2,800. This muſt undoubtedly ſtrike 
ecvery diſpaſſionate and difintereſled man, as being 
 ſuperlatrve — excellence in calculation and politi- 
cal economy ! I do not offer theſe accounts as ac- 
curately correſponding with the facts, neither is 
mathematical exactneſs material. It exhibits truth 
enough to demonſtrate, that the manufacture of filk 
is a wrong meaſure for [reland. —— | 


But now let us ſtate a general account, from 
what has been offered in theſe ſheets, and we ſhall 
ſee pretty clearly whether the manufactures in 
queſtion, are not detrimental, immenſely detrimental 
to the nation—and I ſhall only make my calcula- 

b tion 
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tion upon the 24,000 manufacturers which we were 
told by the maſters, were ſtarving for want of em- 
ployment, whether they are employed or no, can 
have no influence in the preſent caſe, the injury to 
the nation, ariſes from the people being bred to 
fabricks not exportable, as will now moſt clearly 
appear. 
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To a national lo ſs in population 
of 18, ooo ſouls, by breeding 9,000 
men to uoprofitable manufactures 
in a great city, at ten years pur- 
chaſe, and at /. 7 5 per head, as 
ſtated in Page 12 to 17 1,350, 00 © 0 
To 225,000 acres of waſte land, 
which the , ooo men, and 4,500 
boys, now bred to the manufac- 
tures in queſtion, might have re- 
claimed in ten years, had they been 
bred to huſbandry, (as ſtated Page 
38 and 39) which at 10s an acre 
rent, and at 20 years purchaſe, _ 
amounts to 2,250,000 O 0 
To the produce -in grain and 
. cattle, which thoſe 225,000 acres 
would afford to the nation in ten 
ars, as ſtated in Page 40 2,025,000 O 0 
I might add here, the raw filk 
imported, and the value of the la- 
bour of the wife and children of 
the men, had they been bred to 
country buſineſs, but I forbear to 
introduce them into this account, 
leaſt it ſhould be imagined I aim 
to enlarge 1t. | 
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L. 5,2 5, 00 O 0 
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11 
By a ſaving to the nation, by 
manufacturing ſilk for ten years, at 
9,7 50l. per ann. as in Page 41 97,500 0 0 
By the woollen manufacture (I 
cannot pronounce upon this, be- 
cauſe I cannot ſo eaſily come at 
the probable earning,) but I am as 
willing to ſay 20,000/. per ann. as 
10,000. | 200, ooo © | 


Total of manufacturers earning. J. 297, go Oo o 


Let us ſtate the compariſon of properly, and 
improperly employing the people before us. Then 
you will ſee, Gentlemen, the world will ſee, whe- 
ther our purſuits are right or wrong, 
The general loſs to the nation 
upon 11,250 men being improperly | 
employed, as juſt now ſtated 5,62,5,000 O o 
Earning of the whole body of filk _ 
and woollen manufacturers, as juſt | 
now ſtated. 297,500 © © 


2 


Balance againſt the nation? 7 
upon theſe manufactures. (4 553275500 O O 


This ſurely ſpeaks like thunder, becauſe it 
ſhews, that by improperly employing the people 
in queſtion, the nation has loſt Five MILLI ONS 
which ſhe might have gained, had this number of 
men been properly employed, and that, even after 
allowing £.327 500 for the importation of ſilks 
and fine cloths ready wrought to our hands. 
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This I think proves ſufficiently, that the many- 
faftures in queſtion are improper purſuits for this 
kingdom. | = | 


That the goods manufactured fland the nation in 
FIVE MILLIONS more than they can be purchaſed for, 
ready manufactured. . : 


That agriculture, the linen manufacture, and the 
fiſheries are the only objects which ſhould gain the 
PRIMARY attention of this kingdom. 


And that the true cauſe of the frequent diftreſſes 
of the labouring manufacturers ariſe, from our people 
being improperly employed, and not from the cauſes al. 
ledged, by the uncandid maſter manufacturers, and 
their /cribbling adherents; who, from an hankering 
after vulgar popularity, are eternally inflamirg 
the minds of the people, with flattering addrciles 
and letters, of falſhood and abule, to the diſgrace 
of civil ſociety, and the diſturbance of publick 
tranquility. 


This concluſion of the queſtion in hand, is 
enough to make a man weep, enough to make 
the nation weep — but I ſhall! check my feelings 
upon it, I ſhall forbear to expreſs my ſentiments, 
and ſubmit the whole, to the judgment of the 
GUARDIANS OF THE PEOPLE. 


If what has been offered ſhall meet with ſuch a 
ſhare of their attention, as to induce them to direct 
their bounties to the reclaiming waſte-lands, and 
the general improvement of the kingdom, inſtead 
of purſuits which muſt eternally check population, 
mmpoveriſh the nation, and withdraw the hands from 
more wu/eful works ; it will correſpond with the 
ſpirit of the charter of the reſpectable — 


L418 3 :: 

they repoſe their confidence in; muſt eventually 
enrich the nation, will give ſpirit and vivacitiy in ex- 
ecution to landed improvement, now in languor, and 
which is the only ſource, that can afford wealth and 
happineſs to this poor country. 


If theſe ſhall be the effects, the author of theſe 
reflections, will have the ſatisfaction of having con- 
tributed ſomething, to the ſervice of his country : 
—if not, his good intentions, and hearty wiſhes 
for its happineſs, will be his only conſolation. 
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